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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. 

AN ADDRESS BY 

COURTENAY DE KALB. 

In the midst of an era of unexampled progress, which 
has raised the Nineteenth Century to a height of glory 
surpassing every outburst of intellectual vigor which the 
world has known before, we seem to have overlooked 
the singular promise of a race just emerging from a 
darkness that has held it thrall for centuries. The 
people of South America stand for us as the very an- 
tithesis of the enlightenment of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations. It is a truth that the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
hold the South Americans in contempt. These South 
Americans are indeed far behind us in civilization ; 
they are unlike us in their view of life ; they are seem- 
ingly out of sympathy with us. But have they fallen 
behind in the march of progress ? Have they taken a 
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divergent path, leading apart from that goal of higher 
development toward which the rest of the world is 
tending ? To answer these questions in detail we 
would need to plunge far into the past, and follow the 
current of events through ages as dark and gloomy as 
that mediaeval night which proved to be the precursor 
of the most brilliant day that ever dawned on the human 
race. We would need to go back to the times of old 
King Roderick, who saw visions of such bucolic hap- 
piness for his Spanish subjects that he verily believed 
that the Lord would " rebuke strong nations afar off," 
while his own people should " beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks." 
And the valiant Spaniards, inheritors up to that period 
of the characteristics of five different races, treasuring 
traditions of honor and of prowess, lost the skill and the 
habit of war in a career of industry and luxury. And 
thus they found themselves wholly unprepared to meet 
the Moorish conquerors who poured upon them from 
the south. Where happiness and plenty had been be- 
fore, now reigned carnage and desolation. During seven 
turbulent centuries thereafter Spain was a bloody 
battle-ground. The Christians became savage war- 
riors ; and as they had once forgotten the use of arms, 
so now they forgot every art save that of battle. They 
were inspired with a single heroic purpose, — to redeem 
their country from the infidel. Right royally did they 
earn their name of Defenders of the Faith, and they 
came at last to the glory of conquerors in a desperate 
cause. While the rest of Europe had enjoyed time to 
sow and reap and apply itself to handicrafts, and had 
even found leisure to question religious dogmas, Spain 
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was struggling against the Moslem, following devoutly 
the banner of the Cross. 

Before she could gather the legitimate fruits of her 
victory in the development of a national life, the 
wealth of Mexico and Peru was suddenly poured into 
her lap. The dazzling opportunities of a new world 
lay open to her sons. The hopes of the nation turned 
not to the soil of Spain, but to the lands beyond the 
sea, and they went forth to possess them in the spirit 
of warriors, seeking adventures, riches, and exalted 
honor. The Spaniard was not a husbandman nor an 
artisan, but essentially a soldier, a conqueror. And 
herein lies a chief difference between North and South 
America. The northern continent was colonized by 
workers ; the southern was conquered by adventurers. 
The Englishman and the Frenchman cleared lands 
and tilled the earth ; the Spaniard built cities and 
forts, and drove the Indian to dig up gold and silver 
for the glory of Castile. And in their different courses 
each did no more than follow the bent of inherited 
genius, which had come as the result of the varying 
fortunes of their native lands. So in a very direct and 
positive manner the beating of old King Roderick's 
swords into ploughshares has plunged millions of inno- 
cent human beings into intellectual darkness and 
misery, and has filled a large part of the earth for 
centuries with bloodshed and cruelty. 

But this is only a single factor in the problem, and 
in one respect it is not the most important. An im- 
mense intellectual inertia exists in South America as a 
result of the Indian, who forms an integral part of the 
body politic, and is overwhelmingly predominant in 
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numbers. Herein lies a second tremendous difference 
between the two American continents. In the north, 
despite some farcical purchases of land, the red man 
was utterly ignored save when he had to be driven 
back from the growing settlements. It has become a 
fixed, if indeed an unchristian principle in our law, 
that savage tribes cannot give a title to lands. They 
have been shut out from participation in government, 
denied the rights of citizens, and until recent years 
have been allowed no avenue of escape from barbarism. 
No very serious efforts were ever made to force the 
Indian into the service of the colonists. His exclu- 
sion from all the concerns of the white man was so 
absolute that almost no trace of his previous existence 
inheres in any of the conditions of modern life in 
North America. In the southern continent, however, 
there is hardly a single detail in the sphere of govern- 
ment or society which has not received the powerful 
impress of the Indian. It is not a reproduction of old 
Spain that we have here, nor is it old Spain modified 
under a changed environment. We have, in truth, a 
new race, and along with it has been born into the 
world a new intellectual movement. Whether it is to 
prove a new intellectual force remains for the future 
to answer, but it will result contrary to the rule which 
has obtained through all the ages if the infusion of a 
vast barbaric influence into civilization does not add a 
beneficial sturdiness and invigoration. Certain it is 
that the current coin of modern culture will not pass 
into the use of this new people until it has been fused 
in the fire of their sympathies and emotions, and been 
stamped with the die of their convictions. It is a 
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curious spectacle that we confront in these closing 
years of a century when a uniform spirit of progress 
has pervaded almost every nation in the world — a 
strange and interesting spectacle to see a race of 
36,000.000 of men, supreme masters of a mighty con- 
tinent, just reaching upwards from a state of lethargy, 
and ignorance, and semi-barbarism, just grasping the 
tools of a higher civilization with which it is destined 
to fashion none knoweth what, yet something which 
will reflect in every line the true image of its own 
peculiar being. 

In South America we have in some respects a new 
Mediaeval Europe, with its causal circumstances re- 
versed. There has been a fusion of a civilized race 
with barbaric hordes, but the superior race was the 
invader, and the amalgamation occurred in the barba- 
rian's country. The influence of the one people upon 
the other was reciprocal, but the superior numbers of 
the barbarians held the level of general intelligence at 
a low stage. The analogy may not be pressed too far, 
however. Instead of the inspiring influence of primi- 
tive Christianity, modifying itself to meet new social 
conditions, a crystallized fanatical Papacy imposed a 
rigorous discipline upon minds unfitted to comprehend 
any part of its significance. The invaders were further- 
more recruited yearly, and the leaven of European in- 
fluence was strengthened. The Spaniard also asserted 
his authority to the exclusion of the natives in matters 
of state, and even the religious orders were closed 
against them. But amidst universal oppression there 
was still given a certain measure of freedom, and the 
governorship of small communities was very generally 
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vested in native chiefs, which served to keep alive a 
spirit of self-respect, and prevented the traditions of 
independence from utterly fading from the Indians' 
memory. And then, as the years progressed, the 
mixture of the races became so intimate that the line of 
demarcation grew more indistinct, until at last it has 
come about that the avenues to power and fame lie 
open to all alike. 

I have spoken of a new race with which we have to 
reckon in these days, but I must warn you that it is not 
entirely homogeneous. In fact there are no less than 
nine very characteristic, important groups of South 
American peoples, which correspond with perfect 
fidelity to the nine great political divisions of the conti- 
nent, omitting Uruguay on the south, and the three 
Guianas on the north. It will at once suggest itself to 
any mind that there must have been some more power- 
ful force in operation than the personal ambition of 
political leaders to effect the separation of the Latin 
American States. The plans of the early liberators 
contemplated extensive republics, as wide in their 
sweep as the jurisdiction of the colonial viceroyalties. 
But these artificial confederations fell apart in obedience 
to what seems almost a law of nature. The lines of 
separation conform so closely to salient geographical 
boundaries that one might at first suppose that these 
were the determining causes, and so they were remotely 
and indirectly, but the influence which has given us 
the several bodies politic we see to-day in South 
America had finished its work more than a thousand 
years ago. 

Four great and powerful nations emerged from 
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savagery at an early epoch, and founded empires in 
South America. These independent developments 
occurred in the four spots adapted by nature for such a 
transition. They were open plains, semi-arid, with 
fertile watered valleys surrounded by uplands affording 
pasture. Civilization never takes its initial impulse in 
a region of forests. We have only to look back at the 
centres of ancient civilization in the east, at India, at 
Persia, at Asia Minor, at Egypt, to see how true this is. 
So in the elevated table land of Bogoti, in Colombia, 
arose the Chibchas ; in the open regions of the plain of 
Quito the Caras shook off the wild habits of the savage ; 
in the Peruvian highlands bloomed the fair and 
wonderful empire of the Incas; and further south, on 
the open fields of Chile, the Araucanians progressed 
from a tribal condition to a patriarchal state. 

In the Bolivian plateau alone of all the favored spots 
in South America the Indians remained in a primitive 
condition, except as they were slightly influenced by 
the neighboring Incas ; and on the pampas of Argen- 
tina, affording ample means of subsistence by the 
chase, the natives clung to a wild and roving life. The 
arid and forbidding wastes of the central portion of the 
continent in Brazil afforded only a scanty sustenance to 
widely scattered tribes. In the remainder of the con- 
tinent, the forest region, were only savage peoples, 
most of whom were addicted to cannibalism. On the 
north, where now is Venezuela, lived the ferocious 
Caribs ; the vast Tupi family held the Valley of the 
Amazon, and the seaboard of Brazil, — a stolid, lethar- 
gic, and generally peaceful race ; while Paraguay, 
Southern Brazil, Uruguay, and northeastern Argen- 
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tina were occupied by the Guaranis, who were evidently 
developing out of the savage state, and have contrib- 
uted a superior intellectual activity to their mixed de- 
scendants. 

There is thus a very considerable diversity in the 
South American nations, and yet they are only groups 
of one family of men ; with much in common, with the 
exception of Brazil. It is not a little strange that this 
land of the apathetic Tupi should have been acquired by 
the apathetic Portuguese. There has lately been more 
or less rumor of war in Rio Grande do Sul, and if you 
read the history of Brazil you will discover that these 
southern provinces of Rio Grande do Sul and Parana 
have always been subject to periodical upheavals ; that 
they have manifested anything but an apathetic spirit. 
The reason for this is readily found. The Tupi is here 
replaced by the spirited Guarani, and the Brazilian ele- 
ment in the population is scarcely greater than the 
Spanish. There are no strong race affinities between 
these provinces and the rest of Brazil, and they have 
never ceased to-be a thorn in her side. The character 
of the Brazilian is different from the Spanish American. 
He is more conservative, more tolerant of abuses, less 
disposed to war, but when aroused he cannot be sur- 
passed for grim determination and valorous soldiership. 
He is more industrious than his Spanish cousin, and 
more gifted as a merchant. The result of this is that 
he has developed a code of laws for the protection of 
the rights of the individual, superior to any existing 
elsewhere in the whole Latin continent. The amalga- 
mation of races has likewise led to different results in 
Brazil. The Tupi was subjected to absolute slavery ; 
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he was his master's property. His offspring occupied 
an inferior position, even when free, to the Portuguese 
colonists. Thus arose class distinctions which the lib- 
erty of a republican government will not soon efface. 
Opposed to this is the semi-slavery of the Spanish vice- 
royalties, in which the Indian was impressed into 
service, but retained the right of cultivating his own 
land for a portion of the year. It was a feeble mitiga- 
tion of the evils of servitude, but in spite of the cruel 
oppression of the Spaniard which caused the destruction 
of millions of helpless aborigines, stands forth this one 
great fact that the Indian possessed at least so much 
legally recognized right as a human being, and upon 
this circumstance depend consequences of the utmost 
magnitude. It enabled the Indians to keep alive some 
feeling of independence. They could foment plans for 
bettering their condition ; leaders could arise among 
.them, inspiring courage and hope ; there were also ave- 
nues left open for escape from the hated Mita ; and 
whomsoever fortune favored could enter most of the 
ordinary walks of life without social disability because 
of his Indian blood. Alliances with Indians were hon- 
orable, and the children of such marriages enjoyed 
almost every opportunity of the Spaniard. 

The history of the Spanish occupation is familiar to 
us all. My object is not to trace this record of sense- 
less greed and cruelty, but to point out what circum- 
stances it has led to, in order that we may the better 
comprehend the South America of to-day. One of 
the chief of these circumstances is that unsettled polit- 
ical condition which we deplore, and for which we are 
too ready to condemn the Spanish Americans. It is, 
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easy for us to criticise a people who will not see the 
advantages of peace, but we must remember that our 
guarantees of freedom were won through tumult and 
war ; that without war, and the subversion of estab- 
lished law, Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence would not be our 
inheritance to-day. I must remind you again that 
South America was conquered by a race of men 
untaught in the arts of peace, and that they subdued 
races to whom the sweets of conquest were likewise 
known. And it is to the spirit of these conquered 
races that the independence of South America is directly 
due. The pent-up anger and hatred of centuries 
blazed forth in a determined revolt under the wise and 
powerful chieftain, Tupac Amaru, in November, 1780. 
I venture to say that, next to our War of Independence, 
the last two centuries have witnessed no more impor- 
tant event than this revolution of Tupac Amaru. The 
glory of the French Revolution, in its far-reaching 
influence on the progress of the world, does not sur- 
pass it, and independent Italy and confederated Ger- 
many have had no epoch-making value to be compared, 
with it. Here was a barbaric race, under the heel of 
cruel oppression, daring to fight for freedom. This is 
no unusual thing, but observe how it was done. 
Instead of rising like infuriated demons, bent upon 
the extermination of their masters, they rallied around 
the descendant of the Incas, and demanded recognition 
of their rights as men by the government which had 
made them slaves. They went to battle, not for 
revenge but for release from bondage, to compel the 
established government to accord to them the preroga- 
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tives of citizenship. I think you will grant that history 
records no parallel to this ; and if to us it appears 
admirable, no less did the solemn dignity of this appeal 
to justice affect the imaginations of the South Amer- 
icans of 1780. Though 80,000 Indians were slaugh- 
tered in this war, and Tupac Amaru himself was 
dragged member from member in the plaza of Cuzco, 
the power of Spain had received a shock from which it 
never rallied. It was the turning point in the history 
of Spain. The spirit of the Inca chieftain lived on in 
the hearts of the people. He stood for simple justice ; 
opposed to no government, but resisting tyranny with 
all the strength of his soul ; and of a sudden Spain dis- 
covered that a whole people, a whole continent, had 
seen in the banner of Tupac a promise of liberty. 
Swiftly then did the royal governors run to meet the 
coming storm with propitiatory offerings. All that the 
Indians had fought for was conceded, but it came too 
late. From Peru the leaven spread ; liberty became the 
watchword of a new era. The example of the independ- 
ent States of North America increased the ardor of the 
revolutionary clubs, and the words of the Abbe Raynal 
became a Bible to the South Americans, feeding them 
the doctrines of the French revolutionists. Neither 
must it be forgotten that the women of South America 
caught up the spirit of the times, and made it a shame 
to their husbands and brothers and lovers, not to 
declare against the power of Spain. And at last they 
discovered their strength when England, in her 
war with Spain, sent a fleet to capture the prov- 
ince of Argentina in 1806. The colonists, unaided 
by Spanish troops, repulsed the invasion, and exacted a 
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treaty disgraceful to British arms. But this defeat did 
more to weaken the power of her Castilian adversary 
than England could have accomplished by gaining pos- 
session of the whole of Argentina. Within three years 
Buenos Ayres was able to maintain the status of a 
belligerent. Soon after came San Martin leading victo- 
rious forces across the Andes into Chile, and onward to 
Peru, while Simon Bolivar, the liberator, raised the 
standard of revolt in Venezuela, and marched triumph- 
ant through Colombia and Ecuador, and finished his 
work in Peru and Bolivia. By the year 1821 Spanish 
America was free, but her liberties were in the keeping 
of a people who had known nothing but despotism. 
They were children in government. With an ardent 
love of freedom, filled with ambition to right the 
wrongs of the past, neither did their leaders under- 
stand the application of liberal principles, nor were the 
people able to adjust themselves to such conditions. 
The theory and practice of an art are often very differ- 
ent, and while the South Americans clearly grasped the 
broad ideas of democracy, they were utterly ignorant 
of the details of democratic institutions. They were 
groping through darkness toward a beacon light which 
gleamed so far in the distance as to cast no illumina- 
tion upon their pathway. And many false prophets 
arose whom they blindly followed, but always some 
man of clearer vision came to lead them back. Each 
new revolution marks a step forward in the political 
and social development of South America ; either some 
error is disclosed by a disastrous change, to be hence- 
forth avoided ; or some new principle of right and 
justice is fixed forever in the national law. If you 
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would follow the evolution of this people, I commend 
you to a study of their national constitutions. They 
have changed many times, not by simple amendments, 
but in each country the whole instrument has been 
swept aside again and again to make room for a wiser 
one. Crude documents, indeed, were these older con- 
stitutions ; crude are many of them still ; a strange 
mixture of liberty and despotism. But right prin- 
ciples are becoming crystallized in them at last, and 
even dictators find it needful to descend as soon 
as possible from their lofty height of pretension, 
and secure themselves upon the rock of the con- 
stitution. Formerly any brilliant leader could hope 
for success in establishing what he deemed a better 
government by trampling under foot the law of the 
land ; but the Spanish-American revolutionist of 
to-day is careful to make his cause appear to be in 
defense of the constitutional rights of the people. 
This is a great change, and is the precursor of the 
day, not very distant, when even the would-be Crom- 
wells of the southern continent will find no following. 

Another evidence of growth is found in the estab- 
lishment of common schools. Thirty years ago an 
education was within reach of none but the children of 
the rich. To-day there are more than 19,000 element- 
ary schools in South America, with an attendance of 
nearly 2,000,000 scholars. In addition there are 2,000 
academies and normal schools, and 69 colleges and 
universities, while technical institutions have recently 
been established in many cities. The upper classes 
have always received a polite education, narrowed by 
the requirements of Catholic orthodoxy. The vener- 
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able University of San Marcos at Lima received its 
charter from Charles V. in the year 1 55 1 , and before 
the end of that century Peru boasted six colleges, 
two of which were maintained for the children of the 
Inca nobility. The University of Cordoba, founded in 
1610. was a centre of higher culture during the colonial 
period, and has now become one of the best equipped 
institutions of learning in Spanish America, with a 
strong faculty drawn largely from Europe and the 
United States. The famous law school of Sao Paulo, 
in Brazil, chartered early in the seventeenth century, 
can hardly be surpassed in the thoroughness of its cur- 
riculum by any other in the world. Such anomalies 
as these ancient colleges present in the midst of vast 
intellectual darkness are not surprising when we con- 
sider that they were born of an aristocratic form of 
government. They performed a most useful and unex- 
pected mission also. Out of them came many of the 
foremost champions of independence ; in them were 
taught such men as Tupac Amaru, who gave a direc- 
tive impulse to a whole race of human beings ; and 
Francisco Vigil, who espoused the cause of intellectual 
liberty, and released the genius of the people from the 
thraldom of priest-craft. Very important also was the 
galaxy of literary lights whose inspiration came from 
these halls of learning, and which did so much to create 
a sentiment of national pride. The literature during 
the time of the Viceroys was chiefly theological ; the 
Spaniard was under compulsion to spread the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, and he never forgot his mis- 
sion ; but he was also by nature a cancionero, and the 
song spirit found wings in South America as well as in 
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Spain. Don Juan del Valle y Caviedes rivalled the 
fame of the great literary lights of Spain in the seven- 
teenth century, his Diente del Parnasso being a work 
of unusual power. The war of independence was like 
wine to the imagination, and a host of lyric poets 
sprang suddenly into prominence. 

While mostly imitative, the literature of South 
America possesses some original notes caught from 
its own peculiar life, and it is a promise of better 
things in future that the people recognize the value of 
these truly national productions, according to them the 
highest praise. The idyllic features of rural life in the 
Andean valleys, tempered by its sorrows and its tragic 
accidents, furnished themes for the pastoral poet, Pedro 
Paz Soldan, which have assumed an entrancing beauty 
under his masterly touch. The wealth of Inca lore 
and the traditions of the epoch of the Viceroys have 
been winnowed by Ricardo Palma, with the result that 
literature has been enriched by a new wreath of gar- 
lands which will never lose its freshness. Gen. Men- 
diburu has gathered an enormous store of material 
into his historical-biographical dictionary, which should 
serve as the point of departure for any one wishing to 
explore the history of Spanish America. On every 
side are historians arising ; students of ethnology ; of 
Indian languages and literatures; of law and politics ; 
of philosophy and science. Much of their work is 
crude ; much of it superficial ; done for effect merely ; 
but it all stands as proof of a new era, of an intellectual 
awakening, of a budding force in the world. 

Opposed to the free development of the South 
Americans the established religion rears a grim and 
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formidable barrier. It has inherited all the unthinking 
bigotry of Spain, its narrow superstitions, its spirit of 
persecution. It has inherited, moreover, the semi-inde- 
pendence of the Spanish Church. You are doubtless 
aware how loose is the connection between the Pope 
and the Spanish branch of the Catholic Church ; that 
the Primate of Spain, in all official ceremonies, out- 
ranks the Cardinals, standing next to the Pope him- 
self ; that the Spanish Church has again and again 
pursued its own course in defiance of the rage of Rome. 
In short, the Spanish branch is, essentially, a national 
church. This condition was transferred to South 
America, and there have arisen a group of national 
churches. They appoint their own high functionaries ; 
the Pope has nothing to do but confirm them. This 
state of things may be unfortunate, but it shows how 
thoroughly separate from all foreign influences is the 
national growth of this southern continent. The 
Church there must undergo modifications under com- 
pulsion of local changes of opinion. At present it is 
corrupt beyond conception. Its clergy are the most 
debased in the world. It breeds an immorality 
which pollutes' society, excuses drunkenness and decep- 
tion, and shatters the foundation of the home. Against 
all this arose the clear voice of Francisco Vigil, himself 
a priest, a scholar, a man of affairs. He got excom- 
municated for his daring, but it only gained him a multi- 
tude of disciples. He was not an originator of reform ; 
he was the product of a widespread reaction against 
priestcraft, in which he became a talented leader. He 
was called a freethinker, but always held to the pure 
doctrines of Christianity, while the reactionists swept 
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on past him into agnosticism. There is no such viru- 
lent army of agnostics anywhere in the world to-day as 
in South America. They are not content with satire 
as are the French ; nor does the passive disbelief of 
Spain and Italy suffice. Mockery and anti-Christian 
argument sit ever upon their lips. 

We are now getting within our grasp the forces 
which move the South Americans. We must not omit 
the powerful influence of the customs of elegance im- 
ported from Paris. A large proportion of the wealthier 
classes have received the final ornaments of their edu- 
cation in the French capital. Parisian fashions rule 
supreme ; traces of Parisian culture have penetrated 
the remotest districts ; even in their architecture is this 
devotion to Gallic ideals displayed. Along with all this 
is growing a marked tendency to agricultural pursuits. 
The traders of the olden time have been largely su- 
perseded by foreign merchants, English and German 
mostly, who have branch houses in every important 
centre. The great mines have very generally fallen 
into the hands of foreign syndicates. The natives are 
consequently turning to the soil. At last they are be- 
coming husbandmen. In the year 1887 the total ex- 
ports from South America amounted to $297,000,000. 
In 1 89 1 this had increased to $422,000,000, a gain of 
43 per cent, in four years. These figures are only 
approximate, and do not represent the entire bulk of 
exportations, nor do they take into account domestic 
and inter-state commerce. Exclusive of Argentina this 
increase of production is not due to immigration, and 
leaving this republic out of consideration the increase 
of exportations from the rest of South America for four 
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years was 26 per cent. This evidence of activity on 
the part of the people is a fortunate sign at present, 
when a cloud of debt hangs over their governments. 
The magnitude of their obligations is appalling. The 
aggregate debt's of all kinds contracted by the South 
American republics amount to $1,196,000,000, or $33 
for every man, woman and child on the continent. In 
the face of such a gloomy outlook there is a grain of 
comfort in the fact that 60 per cent, of this indebtedness 
is internal, leaving $472,800,000 due to foreign bond- 
holders. Still, the load is terrific, far beyond the 
strength of these young republics to bear. In several 
cases they have defaulted on the interest, but they have 
not resorted to repudiation. Even Ecuador, which was 
most sorely pressed, came forward and arranged for liqui- 
dating the claims of her creditors. In matters of finance 
the South Americans are not more advanced than in 
democratic government. They plunged in boldly to 
manage complicated and delicate financial details of 
which they knew nothing, and they have suffered 
severely for it. Their creditors have suffered likewise, 
but they are deserving of less sympathy. They had 
had larger experience, and should have known better. 
The result of these financial blunders has been intel- 
lectually beneficial to Latin America ; it has educated 
the masses in such matters, very much as our tariff 
experiences have educated our people in political econ- 
omy. It has broadened their comprehension of the 
proper functions of government. It has sobered them ; 
it has cooled the fever of wild speculation ; it has 
taught them the folly of undertaking stupendous public 
works in advance of the needs of commerce. 
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But while South America has suffered a loss of 
credit by her financial intrepidities, she has gained no 
little substantial advantage from them. There are 
19,000 miles of railroad in operation, where 33 years ago 
there was scarcely a single mile. The development of 
these highways is seen to follow with striking precision 
the important commercial axes of the continent. The 
proportion of mileage constituting trunk lines is 
extremely large compared with that comprised in 
" feeders." Those states, which have authorized the 
construction of short lines running back from separate 
ports, have incurred heavy responsibilities through 
guarantees of interest upon the capital invested, but 
the trunk lines and systems of roads have in almost 
every instance proved successful. No single conti- 
nental belt of trade exists in South America, owing to 
the great diversity of climate, and to the difficulty of 
penetrating the vast interior tropical wilderness, but 
there are, nevertheless, two quite well-defined commer- 
cial axes, one extending approximately east and west 
through the temperate southern regions ; and the other 
north and south along the populous western coast. 
The Argentine trunk lines coincide with the former, 
and the Chilian with the latter, while the necessity for 
a continuance of the west coast system has led to 
projects for further paralleling the seaboard in Chile and 
for building roads southward from Lima to the Chilian 
frontier. It must be observed that speculative and 
whimsical considerations have not been instrumental in 
creating railroad systems in South America, but that 
these have been called into existence in response to 
the needs of a commerce previously developed into 
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considerable magnitude. In Argentina two distinct 
centres of trade and civilization, one in the west and 
northwest, the other along the Atlantic coast, required 
convenient communication for political as well as com- 
mercial reasons. There has always been trade between 
that country and Chile, in spite of the obstructing 
Andes. In 1890 this exchange of commodities reached 
a total value of $2,039,000. Thus we see Clark's 
Transandine Railroad answering the call, which will 
soon put Valparaiso into communication with Buenos 
Aires. Already the gap between the approaching sec- 
tions of this line is less than 44 miles, leaving only a 
short day's ride on horseback under the shadows of the 
mighty snow-clad Aconcagua. Bolivia, too, with her 
silver and copper mines, her coca farms and cacao plan- 
tations, has been calling for roads of iron, and they 
have come. From Mollendo, on the Peruvian coast, a 
road climbs across the mountains, passing through that 
loveliest of cities, Arequipa, to the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, 12,500 feet above the sea. Thence steamers 
cross the lake ; and a channel being dredged through 
the bars in its outlet, the Rio Desaguadero will soon 
admit steamers to ply far to the south through the 
great Bolivian table land. Another road, 574 miles in 
length, starting from Antofagasta, on the Chilian coast, 
winds over the Andes and pushes northward to Oruro, 
almost to the capital of the republic, and now the Na- 
tional Central Northern Railroad of Argentina is about 
to build an extension to connect with that line, which 
will give a second transcontinental route. The effect 
of communication from Argentina through the great 
Bolivian plateau will be to induce an expansion of 
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industries in this region, by cheapening all staple com- 
modities. The agricultural products of Argentina can 
then be delivered in the Andean highlands at half the 
present cost of such articles, which are imported from 
the United States and Europe. 

By reason of the absence of facilities for transpor- 
tation, South America has been compelled to buy a 
large proportion of her staples from foreign countries. 
She has purchased them at exorbitant prices, and 
yet she could not have assembled them as cheaply 
from the regions where they grow in her own con- 
tinent. This condition, however, is rapidly changing, 
and within the next three decades the principal 
Latin American nations will have developed an inter- 
state trade which will render them to a large extent 
mutually independent of foreign markets. There is 
already a strong tendency to inter-state commerce in 
spite of mules and bad roads. Scarcely is there any 
agricultural product in the world which will not find 
a soil and climate congenial to its growth in South 
America. Every species of useful mineral is also 
found abundantly, and widely disseminated over the 
continent. Likewise unlimited water power is await- 
ing the manufacturer in every one of the southern 
republics. As soon as economical transportation can 
be availed of, an immense production will begin. 
The famous Lima and Oroya Railroad has within 
the year pierced the Peruvian Andes, and has 
opened an easier way from the fertile eastern Mon- 
tana to the starving western coast, and as a result 
the fallow fields of a paradise will soon send the 
fruits of the earth in plenty to a people, who have 
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struggled against adversity for decades. A feeling 
of new strength has come to the Peruvians, for they 
know now whence they shall be fed ; they are being 
delivered from the evils of extortion. In almost 
every part of the continent the people are under this 
oppression. They are born into their life of isola- 
tion ; they must live ; but labor as they will all the 
fruits of their toil are swallowed up in the insatiable 
greed of extortionate importers. They can obtain 
credit, almost unlimited credit, but the product of 
months of labor scarcely extinguishes a fraction of 
the debt. But the merchant has calculated for this 
apparent shortage, in profits which seem to us in- 
credible. The producer becomes in effect the slave of 
the merchant ; he loses heart ; he comes to hate his cred- 
itor ; and too often he loses that regard for commercial 
honor which is the safeguard of permanent prosper- 
ity. But this will change when a man may reap the 
just rewards of his industry ; and the long-needed 
deliverance from the power of the merchant will 
come in proportion to the extension of railroad sys- 
tems over regions having a sufficient diversity of 
climate and production. Such a change has already 
been wrought throughout a large part of Mexico 
owing to the several systems connecting with the 
United States. Since 1885, by reason of the stim- 
ulus of railroads, the agricultural products of Mexico 
have increased 106 per cent, while the mineral output 
has grown 20 per cent. 

As an index of the future conditions for develop- 
ment in South America, let us examine briefly its 
geographical features. In the north are chiefly 
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wooded, well-watered, rolling plains, with two great 
mountain systems, and two important river basins, 
the Orinoco and the Magdalena. The Venezuelan 
mountain range, as also its great river, with its giant 
tributary, the Rio Meta, trends east and west, at 
right angles to the Andean chain and the Rio Mag- 
dalena in Colombia. The Orinoco is obstructed by 
rapids just above the point where its channel turns 
to the eastward, but the Meta, which empties below 
the rapids, is open to within 125 miles of Bogota, 
making a total of 900 miles of east and west naviga- 
tion, parallel with the Caribbean sea-board, at an aver- 
age distance of 200 miles south of it. From the 
head of navigation on the Magdalena to Bogota is 
only 80 miles, so that there is only a space of 205 
miles between the heads of navigation on these two 
river systems, and railroads are now projected which 
will put Bogota into communication with them both. 
It is a familiar fact that water communication alone 
will not lead to the development of a country's 
resources ; and that rail communication alone is not 
nearly so beneficial as when both means of trans- 
portation are available in competition with each 
other. So here in northern South America, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, to wit, a rapidly expanding 
group of railroads will develop a long triangular 
strip of territory, comprising an area of nearly 
1,000,000 square miles, with water competition on 
every side at a maximum distance of 150 miles from 
any point, — ideal conditions, which combined with 
the almost paradisiacal climate, the abundance of 
wood, of coal, of iron, of water power, and its fertile 
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soil, will make it ultimately one of the most prosperous 
regions on the earth. 

Next to this, on the south, lies the wonderful Valley 
of the Amazon, six hundred miles in width, 2,100 miles 
in length from the Andes to the sea. Through this 
vast alluvial plain the Amazon winds back and forth, 
affording 3,000 miles of navigable channel, while its 
tributaries in Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, swell the total length of navigable water- 
ways to 50,000 miles. The future of this great valley 
is obscured in uncertainty. It is so well provided with 
natural means of communication that it will not soon 
pay to incur the enormous cost of building railroads 
through these almost impenetrable forests. The one 
important product of this valley is rubber, and rubber 
orchards will soon give employment to a large popula- 
tion, but commerce here will be served by steamboats 
for many decades. This river system may, however, 
serve as a regulator of freights from Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador, and perhaps even from portions of Colombia, 
as railroads lead to the development of the eastern dis- 
tricts of those republics. 

South of the Valley of the Amazon are two other 
regions of Brazil, marked off from each other by sharply 
distinguishing characteristics. One is the long narrow 
wooded seacoast, the most populous portion of the 
country ; and the other is the vast expanse of semi- 
arid plains which reach half across the continent to the 
confines of Bolivia. The coast lands furnish coffee, 
cocoa, sugar and numerous lesser tropical products ; the 
arid plains are already the homes of countless herds of 
cattle, but having no means of communication with 
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any commercial centres, this region contributes noth- 
ing to-day to the wealth of the nation. But every year 
the railroads are creeping farther west ; the telegraph 
has pushed on ahead'; and just as in the United States 
the march of empire in Brazil is toward the setting 
sun. 

Stretching from these arid plains 2,000 miles south- 
ward is the mighty valley of the Rio Paraguay, water- 
ing a fertile country blessed with a salubrious climate. 
Here the Jesuits founded their famous communistic 
settlement, subduing the warlike Guaranis by the 
power of love into peaceful tillers of the soil, and by a 
singular coincidence, a colony of discontented Austra- 
lian laborers have this very year * come to these fair 
fiejds of Paraguay to found again a co-operative com- 
munity, the most important experiment of co-operative 
industry attempted in modern times. This river is 
paralleled by railroads for over 300 miles, and the 
present systems are extending northward on each side 
of the valley. The broad Pampas of Argentina stretch 
across the continent from Buenos Aires to the mount- 
ains, and southward through Patagonia, a region far 
less bleak and barren than is generally supposed, a 
country indeed to be compared with the Red River 
Valley and Manitoba in North America. Seventh and 
last comes the long narrow western coast, stretching 
from Colombia on the north to Tierra del Fue^o on 
the south through 50 degrees of latitude, or 3,500 miles 
in length, the scene of great events through multiply- 
ing centuries. It is for the most part a treeless region 

*I8 93 . 
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rising by successive elevations into lofty plateaus, 
where a temperate climate favors the cultivation of 
northern cereals under the very equator itself. Its 
lands by irrigation are proving to equal those of 
Southern California, and irrigation projects are attract- 
ing deserved attention. Like Southern California 
again, its climate is ideal, and the grandeur of its 
scenery is unsurpassed by that of any country in the 
world. But it is a mistake to suppose that the bulk of 
population in South America is gathered on this west- 
ern slope. As a matter of fact, 60 per cent, of the 
population lies east of the geographical axis of the con- 
tinent, and thus the course of development will con- 
tinue to follow parallels of latitude rather than lines of 
longitude. The only exception to this, and it is a 
very remarkable one, is found in the tendency of com- 
merce to flow northward along the Andean valleys into 
Colombia. Already this movement is very pronounced, 
and it is encouraging the building of railroads to 
facilitate it. Three railroads in Colombia, two of them 
in charge of Americans, are being prolonged in the 
direction of these valleys, and one is now projected by 
English capitalists to traverse the central plateau of 
Ecuador, which will naturally connect with the Colom- 
bian lines. These are only the forerunners of a sys- 
tem which, starting at Cartagena, the finest port on 
the Caribbean, will extend far to the south, and de- 
velop these wonderful valleys. With the Pacific Ocean 
paralleled by such a chain of railroads the progress of 
these western republics will be very rapid, and the 
commercial control of the whole Andean belt, at least 
as far as Chile, will fall naturally into the hands of the 
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merchants and bankers established at Cartagena, just 
as New York directs the course of trade for two thou- 
sand miles into the interior. The traffic which will 
naturally follow the lower trans-continental axis of 
commerce in South America will probably never con- 
stitute any considerable portion of that which will be 
carried along the upper extension of the Andean axis. 
North America takes only about 5 per cent, of the 
total exports of Argentina, and while the absolute 
volume of trade may increase, . the percentage will 
remain nearly stationary so long as we are destitute of 
a merchant marine. The opening of communication 
between that country and the republics of Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru will further tend to produce this effect. 
Brazil will yearly constitute a more important market 
for Argentine productions. She is already her third 
largest customer. Increasing European trade with 
Buenos Aires will, judging from present appearances, 
render this city a permanent metropolis, controlling the 
commerce of Argentina and of the great Valley of the 
Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro is susceptible of immense 
progress by the extension of trunk lines into the in- 
terior of the continent, but she would seem destined to 
remain in much the same relation to Buenos Aires as 
Boston is to New York, for very similar reasons, and 
southern and eastern Brazil in their trade relations will 
possess little unity of interests with those countries 
which would use a system of roads leading to a Carib- 
bean port. 

It appears indubitable that whoever holds commer- 
cial supremacy and control of routes of communication 
in Colombia and Ecuador will be master of the situa- 
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tion in South America from Chile and Bolivia as far as 
the Caribbean Sea. In consideration of the ultimate 
gain to be derived, every railroad project in the line of 
the Andean axis deserves to have its merits examined, 
and deserves our encouragement and aid if there be 
local traffic enough to support it until it shall perform 
its larger functions as part of a grand trunk line. We 
must remember that the Americans have demonstrated 
their ability to construct roads, such as will be required 
here, more cheaply than any other people in the world. 
Whereas the English railways in South America have 
cost from $33,000 to $54,000 a mile, the great and 
difficult Southern Railway of Peru, built by an Ameri- 
can, cost only $18,000 a mile. If the railroads of 
Colombia and Ecuador are constructed by our engi- 
neers they will require less traffic for their maintenance, 
and can be the sooner built. In this manner, by a 
slow and steady growth, in obedience to the demands 
of commerce, the dream of an Inter-Continental Rail- 
road will be realized without conscious effort, without 
blare of trumpets, as merely the most natural thing in 
the world. I believe it would be a fatal blunder to try 
to build such a gigantic road by a coup de main; to 
lay down a route before the natural channels of com- 
merce have become clearly established, and declare 
like a Russian Czar, " Railroad, be thou builded there ! 
Trade, flow thou along that line I have marked out for 
thee!" Trade will not be compelled. It follows its 
natural courses as a river falls through its valley to the 
sea. We observe this South American trade seeking 
the ocean to-day at Cartagena. Let us keep our atten- 
tion fixed upon this point. It is destined to be a great 
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city ; the mistress of a new commercial empire. Let 
us watch the development of her commerce and make 
the channels easier, to our gain and hers, and by and 
by we may go to South America comfortably in a 
palace car. 

It would be well for us to study South America more 
and more ; to facilitate intercourse by every means in 
our power. Mr. Blaine urged the establishment of a 
great International American Bank, so that remittances 
could be made quickly and cheaply between the two 
continents. It was a most wise project. It would be 
like opening a new mine of wealth to us. It is a dis- 
grace to our commercial intelligence that 95$ of our 
balances with South America are effected to-day 
through London. We can never expect a s great expan- 
sion of our relations with the Latin Continent while 
this continues. By all means let us create such a bank, 
and let us not hesitate to adopt England's policy of subsi- 
dizing steamship lines, that we may have cheap and easy 
transit facilities with these southern countries. And 
when our so-called Reciprocity Treaties, which are now 
falling to decay, have become utterly extinct, let us not 
try again the unfortunate experiment of clubbing 
weaker nations to buy our wares. We can foster trade 
by steamships, and telegraphs, and international banks, 
and earnest solicitation, but we cannot rudely drive it 
into our fold. 

Moreover, we owe it to ourselves as self-respecting 
people, and we owe it to the South Americans as men 
and fellow democrats, to overcome our contempt of 
them, and this we can do by striving to understand 
their national life. Unless you have seen the foreigner 
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in South America, you cannot realize the extent of this 
evil. It is the fashion there to laugh at the native ; to 
ridicule his social customs, and his political acts. The 
foreign newspaper correspondent, straining to paint a 
funny picture which will enrich the miasm of a Sunday 
Edition, exaggerates every unique circumstance that 
comes within his range, and spreads the misconception 
that these Latin Americans are destitute of every 
virtue and ability which mark a race of civilized human 
beings. They are different from us in many ways ; 
their origin and their development have been different 
also ; but whoever has known these people intimately, 
feeling the subtle influences which kindle only around 
the hearth-stone of the family ; whoever has studied 
deeply the history of their struggles and their triumphs 
through four weary centuries, will bear witness that 
noble and generous natures are no less common there 
than elsewhere ; that courage, fortitude, and high 
ambitions lend them dignity of character ; that they 
possess a national pride as easily wounded as our own. 
It is our better part to accept them as brothers and 
strive to knit more closely the ties of fellowship. We 
now confront a fact which we have been slow to recog- 
nize, but which must be manifest to any student of 
general history. The dominant peoples in the world 
of the future are to be of Anglo-Saxon and Spanish 
race. One hundred and twenty-two million people 
speak the English language to-day ; seventy-five mill- 
ion speak the Spanish. Only the Germans can boast 
equality with the Spaniards in point of numbers, and 
while the Germans are clearly approaching the limit of 
their growth, the Spanish-Americans are destined to an 
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infinite expansion in a continent of vast extent. I told 
you that a new race had been born into the world. It 
is a power with which we will have to compromise in 
the days to come. We cannot cast it into our. Anglo- 
Saxon mould. It has its own life history to work out, 
and it will roll on in spite of us to the accomplishment 
of its own purposes. Let us clearly comprehend this, 
and seek to establish the closest sympathies with our 
brothers of the South. Whoever sells them an axe or 
a yard of cloth has performed a more useful service 
than his ledger shows ; whoever acquires the Spanish 
language and looks at them through the open door of 
their own written testimony, and feels and transmits 
the pulse throb of a new national genius, has performed 
a greater service, which shall redound, not to his bene- 
fit alone, but to that of every citizen of these United 
States. 



